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Wacther here, except to say that randomness and variability 
wetece the capacity of the organism to connect operants and 
oespondents with the stimuli (values) they elicit, with the 
11 
wesult that the organism continues to emit the behavior. 
ge the behavior involves interaction with another organism, 
oe it must by definition, random reinforcement is 4 potent 
Serce for maintaining the relationship. in contrast to ran@~ 
— reinforcement, manipulation proviaes 4 technique ef dis- 
geoportional modification that requires more sophisticated 
use Of values, although it too may entail random scheduling. 
Tacs, 
geanipulation df the conscious, selective ana effi- 
cient use of values (physical artifacts ana sentiments) 
to produce disproportional modifications of penavior 
without discontinuing interaction, by affecting either 
che environment or the organism directly. 
as conceived here, manipulative activities are adaptive re~- 
sponses to the need to modify disproportionally in an en- 


vironment laden with barriers and cisks, not the least of 


nl 


41. 
The connection between ranaom reinforcement and 


continued interaction in the face of cost was revealed by a 
Queens College student, Miss Juanita Williamson, during @ 
class discussion in which the author was about to prove that 
manipulation and affective involvement exhausted the real 
alternatives. 
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ich is the danger of sacrificing opportunities for future 
Traction if disproportional modification occurs too often. 
manipulation is designed to overcome the natural in- 
of the exchange process, to realize a profit while at 
same time preserving relationships for future exploita- 
Suppose, for example, that X needs value P, which he 
yes can only be acquired from Y. Upon being approached, 
7 See not realize the efficacy cf the exchange with X be- 
he wants another value, 0, which he believes can be 
ed from Z, but not from X. In effect, even though Y 
P. he does not want to exchange it for any value but OQ. 
x does not have Q, there is no real opportunity for 
mye. Thus, X is faced with a serious problem: how to 
© ¥ to release P. Assuming that he rejects the use of 
“iece. manipulation is the oniy tactic available to him. 
fumction cf manipulation, then, is to facilitate the ex- 
© of values where, for whatever reason, the exchange 
sses have become clogged. 
In general, the personality of an organism or its 

ior can be altered by affecting the organism directly 
affecting the stimulus patterns that make up the en- 
nt in which the crganism lives. In either case, 


WetSeority and influence are necessary: in fact, most change 
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fe 


cepends upon authority because high status confers over~ 
whelming advantages with respect to the possession, control 
and use of values. Because higher status people are more 
likely to possess, control and know how to use values 
{through active socialization or learning), they possess 
inherently greater opportunities for manipulative modifica- 
tion than people of lower status. Needless to say, the bur- 
Gen of modification rests on the person of lower status: by 
any definition, he has considerably less "freedom" than 
those above him. Techniques of value management are limited 
to the allocation and deprivation of physical artifacts and 
sentiments. Figure 4.2 summarizes the interaction of avail- 


able techniques and points of access for change. 


Manipulative Stxratagems 





The specific focus of every manipulative stratagem 
is one of the three central components of personality: 
meeds, cognitions, and the ego. Skills have been excepted 
because they depend heavily on the coordination of the other 
three. However, in some instances a manipulator can gain 
access to important cognitions by attacking skills directly: 
for example, by the knowing assignment of a person to a role 


for which he is totally unprepared, thereby insuring failure. 
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Gould failure occur, ego weakness would result, and this in 
“ern would induce exaggerated cognitive persuasibility in 

geome individuals. In any case, the process ef change may be 
tirected (at least potentially) from any one ef three criti- 


cal points of access: 


Figure 4.3 
L manipulation cognitive behavior 
ef needs change change 
t) manipulation cognitive behavior 
of beliefs change change 
= manipulation cognitive behavior 
ef ego change change 
*) sanipulation integrative behavior 
of ego ——— change change 


@etions for affecting behavior include creating new needs, 
beliefs and ego quanta; producing minor change in existing 
beliefs and ego quanta; and inducing dramatic reversals in 
beliefs and ego quanta. 

The probability of generating dramatic change in 
mecds is relatively low, perhaps even nil: biogenic and 
mearogenic needs are permanent elements of the organism's 
teysiology; emotional needs, even though they are acquired 
gocially, are highly resistant to change because they are 
isternalized early in development under conditions of lim- 


ited symbolic control, time discrimination and intelligence. 
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Thus, manipulation of needs is Limited to attempting to pro- 


duce satiation or deprivation through the management of re- 
quired values. The criteria for the use of a value must be 
its effect on cognition or directly on behavior. The suc- 
cess of the manipulation therefore rests upon accurate know- 
ledge of how needs affect cognitions. In the absence of 
such knowledge, nothing authoritative can be said about the 
relationship. However, at a purely speculative level, some 
possibilities can be explored (see Figure 4.4). 

Changing beliefs falls into the area of manipulating 
the factual and evaluative premises of decisions. Every de- 
cision is the outcome of an interaction between an evaluative 
premise which specifies what is desired and a factual premise 
about the specific character of the environment in which the 
value is to be acquired and the way it is to be cbtained. 
Change the content of either premise and you change the con- 
tent of the decisional outcome. ‘Thus, the focus of cogni- 
tive manipulation is on directly altering the content of 
factual and evaluative premises or propositions. However, 
the process of altering beliefs directly is considerably 
more limited than that of changing beliefs and behavior in- 
cirectly by manipulating needs. Beliefs and behavior can be 


affected indirectly in both democratic and hierarchical 
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faus, manipulation of needs is limited to attempting to pro- 
Zace satiation or deprivation through the management of re- 
maired values. The criteria for the use ef a value must be 
its effect on cognition or directly on behavior. The suc- 
cess of the manipulation therefore rests upon accurate kKnow- 
ledge of how needs affect cognitions. In the absence of 
such knowledge, nothing authoritative can be said about the 
relationship. However, at a purely speculative level, some 
sossibilities can be explored (see Figure 4.4). 

Changing beliefs falls into the area of manipulating 
“he factual and evaluative premises of decisions. Every de- 
-ision is the outcome of an interaction between an evaluative 
eremise which specifies what is desired and a factual premise 
zbout the specific character of the environment in which the 
s2lue is to be acquired and the way it is to be obtained. 
Change the content of either premise and you change the con-~- 
sent of the decisional outcome. Thus, the focus of cogni- 
tive manipulation is on directly altering the content of 
factual and evaluative premises or propositions. However, 
the process of altering beliefs directly is considerably 
more limited than that of changing beliefs and behavior in- 
Zirectly by manipulating needs. Beliefs and behavior can be 


=ffected indirectly in both democratic and hierarchical 
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settings; that is to say, through both authority and influ- 
ence. The central exriterion for affecting a need is the 
sessession and contrel of an intensely needed value, a possi- 
Sility which exists for the person of even the Llowliest sta- 
sion. Beliefs, on the other hand, can be affected only 
through the use of authority. Any person who is not an 
wathority figure (and higher in status) cannot gain direct 
secess to the cognitive system of another person. Thus, 
influence is almost totally impossible. 

Wor is this the only constraint. There are two 
sthers, one related to the content and situation of the com- 
menication and the other to the structure and tone of the 
sersonality. The content and situation attributes of com- 
munications include: 

1) two-sided presentations of issues are most effec- 
tive with well-educated people while one-sided presenta~ 
tions work best with poorly educated persons; 

2) two-sided presentations are effective as a tech- 
nique of reinforcement; they are also “an efficient 
innoculator against later counter-propaganda provided 


that the audience members are required publicly to 
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commit themselves"; 

3) communications that advance explicit conclusions 
are more likely to produce desired results than communi- 
cations which allow the audience to draw its own con- 
clusions; 

4) communications that recommend action have greater 
impact than those which do wir” 

5) fear appeals are less effective in eliciting pre- 
cautionary behavior than less threatening Sexmistiones”” 
6) "Repetition, particularly with variation, has 
been consistently round to increase the efficacy of 

persuasion"; 

7) appeals which offer ways of meeting needs are 
more effective than those which do not; >? 

8) propositions supported by majority opinion are 
effective in producing change among members of a minor- 


ity which does not share the opinion.’ 


2 
- Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass Communica- 
tion (New York: Free Press, 1963), pp. 113-116. 
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Each of these propositions represents an empirical constant 
rooted in the content and situation of the communication and 
aifect most personalities in substantially the same way. 

Any personality chosen at random would be expected to re- 
spond in a similar manner, regardless of time, place or 
situation. 

If some content factors are constant for all person- 
alities, then it follows that variation in the effect of 
communication is partly a function of other factors, includ- 
ing personality differences. In general, persons who are 
aifectively involved, field dependent and ego weak are more 
manipulable at the cognitive level than persons who are in- 
strumentally involved, field independent and ego strong. 

Let us define 


affective 19 
involvement aft the value which constitutes the per- 


ceived profit is the relationship itself, rather than 


any conventional values which may flow from it; 





19 ne idea of involvement has been borrowed from 


Azitia Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis of Complex Organiza- 


tions (New York: Free Press, 1961), Chapter 1. 
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instrumental 
involvement aft the values which constitute the per- 


ceived profit are the conventional kind, in particular 

quantity and quality, that flow from the relationship, 

rather than the relationship itself. 
Thus, when X is affectively involved with Y¥, the interaction 
is paramount. Examples can be found in the investment of 
ieve, intense iriendship, and the attachment to a charis- 
matic leader or a@ political myth. Instrumental involvement 
places interaction in a precarious balance, making its con- 
tinuation dependent upon the reciprocal exchange of specified 
walues. If the right value is acquired in the proper gquan- 
tity and quality, the Law of Continued Interaction requires 
continuation of the relationship; if not, discontinuation is 
automatic. Alternatively, affective involvement disrupts 
the Law, reversing the predicted outcome. 

People who are field dependent are manipulable be- 
cause of the special way they relate to authority. By allow- 
ing others to define the nature of the situation, the field 
Sependent individual loses controi of his own factual prem- 
ises, thereby allowing other people participation in his 
most intimate decisions. A person capable of identifying a 
Zieid dependent personality thus has an inherent manipula- 


tive advantage. Finally, persons with weak egos are more 


























manipulable because of a propensity to avoid direct contact 
with reality. Ego weakness implies low self esteem, which in 
turn indicates a lack of success in dealing with reality. 
This lack of success sets perceptual avoidance mechanisms in 
motion. The weak ego is therefore more likely to attempt to 
mediate reality through trusted authority figures than to ex- 
pose to reality directly, which places him at the mercy of 
his authority figures. should they choose to falsify reality 
in ways that might benefit them in the future, the person 
with a weak ego is totally defenseless. The following table 
describes the manipulative outcomes of the intersection of 
affective-instrumental involvement and field dependence- 
independence: 


Figure 4.5 


Affective Involvement 









Medium to High Highest 

Cognitive Cognitive 

Manipulability Manipulability 
Field __.. Fiela 
Independent Dependent 


Lowest Medium to Low 
Cognitive Cognitive 
Manipulability Manipulability 


Instrumental Involvement 


Manipulation of the ego can also produce two kinds 


ef change: change in cognition and change in the integration 
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of the personality. An authority figure, by weakening the 
ego, can induce persuasibility (greater susceotibility to 
cognitive change). Authoritative eqo weakening can also re- 
duce the integration of the versonality by evoking neuroses 
that had been resolved, thus producing a need for reintegra- 
tion which can then be exploited by the selective management 
ef environmental stimuli and directed to the advantage of the 
authority figure. Thus, both have great potential for creat- 
ing indirect change in behavior. Aiternatively, non~authori-~ 
tative ego strengthening can produce the investment of esteem, 
a process that could easily end in the investment of author- 
ity. Authoritative ego strengthening may also foster integra- 
tion of the personality (conflict resolution), producing af- 
fective involvement and a concomitant vulnerability to future 
manipulation. The major restrictions are these: ego weaken- 
ing can be triggered only by authority or neutral figures, 
but ego strengthening may be performed by anyone. Thus, ego 
weakening is limited to hierarchy while ego strengthening 
may encompass both hierarchy and democracy. The most widely 
used, and probably the most effective stimulus for affecting 
ego strength is the presentation or withdrawal of approval. 
Approval is of special importance to affectively involved 


persons, but it has a more general significance owing to its 






































emergence as a generalized reinforcer. 
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It is undoubtedly the 


most important and formidable instrument of early socializa~ 


tion, employed universally in the family. 


It also acquires 


considerable importance from its general use as a means of 


social control within collectivities. 


The following table 


is a general, though incomplete, summary of the ways approval 


and disapproval, supported by other values, can be used to 


affect the ego, and in turn affect beliefs and behavior: 


Access 
Points 


organism 


Bnviron- 
ment 


Figure 4.6 


Manipulation of the Ego 


New Behavicr 


Interpersonal 
approval, build- 
ing of esteem 
for later acqui- 
sition of 
authority 


Secial approval, 
paired with 
contrived value 
realization 


Social group 
approval, allo- 
cation of new 
role or status 
consistent with 
new behavior 


Minor Change 


Interpersonal 
disapproval, 
evocation of 
slight 
neurosis 


Social dis- 
approval 
through 
mobilizaticn 
of group 
opinion, 
supported by 
rewards for 
compliance 


Major Change 


Interpersonal dis- 
approval, evoca- 
tion of severe 
neurosis, followed 
by reintegration 
along more accept- 
able lines 


Social disapproval, 
arxangement for 
the substitution 
of roie for per- 
sonality 




















ud 
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A few of the specific techniques for manipulating 
the ego through the presentation and withdrawal of approval 
and disapproval, with variations in type of involvement can 
be summarized as follows: 

Figure 4.7 


; a 
Technigues 


Type of 
Involvement 
Ego Weakening Ego Strengthening 
Affective Strong withdrawal Weak presentation of 
of approval: approval: 
harsh blame thanks 
disgust giving credit 
physical attack mild praise 
Instrumental Weak withdrawal Strong presentation of 
of approval: approval: 
slight blame arrangement of public 
needling praise 
mild reproach increasing status 
nonrecognition granting authority 


a aaaiemnnsnnneneneeneemneeepmnememnanseneeneeemnnmneeeemnnmmnenennan aaa 


* practically every management manual provides a long list of 
symbolic activities managers can employ to increase compli- 
ance. Several of the methods in the table were extracted 
from Managing Your People, edited by Wation's Business, 
(New York, 1965). For a more exhaustive, but equally un- 
systematic treatment, see Joseph D. Cooper, The Act of 
Decision-Making (Garden City: Doubleday, 1961), Part III. 


The most important reason for qualifying ego manipulation 
methods is that personality differences affect the kinds of 


responses people give to manipulative stimuli. An affectively 

















involved person could be expected to respond to a particular 
stimulus differently than an instrumentally involved person. 
The potential range of variation would ultimately depend 
wpon the number and kind of personality differences that in- 
tervene. The complete absence of research in this area makes 
speculative extrapolation fairly precarious. With this lLimi- 
tation firmly in mind, the following differences are posited 
Given variation on the involvement dimension: 
Figure 4.8 
Response Variation 


Involvement 


Ego Weakening Ego Strengthening 

Affective Guilt response; over- Elation response; ac- 
reaction, followed cumulation of rewards, 
by an abnormal sus-~- continued acceptance 
ceptibility to dis- of disproportional 
proportional modification. 
modification. 

Instrumental Intraceptive re- Confidence response; 
sponse; strategic accumulation of re- 
but efficient wards, investment of 
attempt to regain esteem, eventual 
approval, pexhaps mutation to affective 
by offering an involvement, followed 
obvious opportun- by a greater than 
ity for slight average susceptibility 
disproportional to disproportional 


modification. modification. 

















Aggregate Behavior 


n the most limited sense, a group is a social sys-~ 
tem if it contains “two or more persons who are engaged in a 


oer interaction, 





patterned or structurea form of relationshi; 
ged who are guided by sets of values and norms generally 

20 
Called roles." Social systems can vary from smali, inti- 
gate, loosely organized associations of two or three people 
to massive, impersonal, highly segmented and organized 
nation-states containing millions of individual members and 
2 proliferation of smaller groups, organizations and institu- 
tions. A group can be defined as the most rudimentary form 
cf social system; an organization is a secial system with a 
well-developed, complex and integrated division of Labor 
(role system) which carries on some definite and specialized 
transaction with the environment; an institution is an endur- 
ing organizational form that comes to perform important func- 
tions for society, such as a business firm or market. Ali 
social systems, whether group, organization, institution or 
society, face substantially the same kinds of problems, and 


develop similar structures and processes to resolve them. 





Owilliam C. Mitchell, The American Polity (New York: 
Free Press, 1962), p. 4. Italics in original. 











social systems also experience, if they survive long enough, 
a definite sequence of evolution through four distinct 
stages: cohesion, accelerated adaptation, distributive in- 
tegration and advaneed bureaucratization. Phenotypic varia~ 
tions in structure, function, process and content result 
from differences in the level of development, the degree of 
segmentation, the specific syndrome of problems faced, and 
the peculiar ecological conditions present. 

Every social system is continually preoccupied with 
the resolution of two general problems: first, adaptation 
of the environment to meet the goals of the group, and 
second, expressive integration of the group through the 
maintenance of satisfactory levels of internal cohesion or 
solidarity. Group aims are always difficult to realize be- 
cause of the barriers inherent in maximization of aggregate 
agemand in situations of scarcity. In order to mediate suc- 
cessfully with the external environment, 2 social system 
must be able to mobilize the right amount of activity within 
the system to accomplish ail the tasks necessary for success~ 
ful transactions with the environment. No social system can 
approximate its objectives without major adjustments to 
situational demands and the realities of internal resource 


@istributions. Of course, this is apt to produce unrealized 





























personal goals, which in turn become an immobilizing source 
of tension. Expressive problems arise from the fact that 
even moderately successful operations on the environment re- 
quire the homogenization of human beings with different per- 
ceptions, aspirations, skills, and energies in order to in- 
crease compliance, while at the same time encouraging 
specialization of these attributes in order to increase the 
efficiency of interaction between roles. Reduction of ten~ 
sion is also necessary for efficient coordination of activity. 
The need for internal and external adjustments, sometimes in 
direct contradiction to one another, invariably produces 
tension within a social system which require successful man- 
agement if the group is to remain viable and survive. Thus, 
adaptive capacity is proportionally related to internal co- 
hesion: the greater the internal cohesion, the more adaptive. 

Every function of a social system has a corresponding 
structure. The functional prerequisites require structural 
expression because the problems that generate functions must 
be resolved continually, and because there is a certain 
amount of efficiency implicit in routine, organized methods 
of performance. In effect, structures which gain the stature 
of institutions guarantee the continual resolution of per~ 


petual problems. In the most primitive or underdeveloped 
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condition, a social system has only two structures, one adap- 
tive and the other integrative. As the system employs more 
sophisticated technology to increase the efficiency of struc- 
tural performance, the functions themselves become more re~- 
fined and segmented. In effect, new ways of doing things 
entail new problems, and new problems mean new functions. 
increased segmentation of functions lays the basis for great- 
er structural segmentation, and the opportunity for the 


introduction of even more novel technology. Thus 


Figure 4.9 
Time, Time, Time, 
nae een 
Adaptation Ends Means 
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In the second-order segmentation, ends have been separated 
from means and integration has been divided into two 
processes: the internalization of common beliefs through 
some form of common socialization which has the effect to 
shaping a modal belief system and the control of persons who 
have, for some reason, escaped socialization and who fail to 
behave normatively or who impair internal efficiency by 

their failure to perform at the desired levels of social out- 
put. The moment the members of the social system realize 
that segmented or specialized processes are more efficient 
than those currently practiced, the functional prerequisites 
become more complex, and the survival of the system more pre- 
carious. At some level of segmentation, specialization even- 
tually overtakes individual subsystems, with the resultant 
evolution of substructures and processes that come to re- 


semble those of the parental system. 


Role system and Management 


Every social system possessed a horizontal and verti- 
cal division of labor which is normally formalized as an 
erganized and stratified role system. In general, role sys- 
tems are efficient instruments for the preservation of 


secial activity, accomplished by separating general tasks 
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into instrumental activities, and centralizing them in roles 
that can be performed by virtually any member of the system. 
Thus, even though individual members of the system may "pass 
on," the structuxe of social activity endures. In exchange 
fox the performance of role activity, an actor is compen- 
sated by generalized reinforcers, such as money, prestige 
and approval; an actor is motivated to emit the required 
activity by the promise of rewards and the threat of punish- 
ment or deprivation. 

Instrumental activities, once divided, are linked 
sequentially by norms which specify the rights and obliga- 
tions required for the realization of successful interaction 
between roles. Norms make role interaction possible. The 
primitive function of a norm, that is to say its function in 
elementary behavior, is to ensure protection against dispro- 
portional modification. Where norms link role behavior, 
they freeze status and value distributions, thereby assuring 
Gistributive justice. If elementary justice can protect an 
individual against the political intentions of other actors 
in elementary interaction, then justice elevated to the 
level of social norms can protect the members of a community 
from one another by encouraging distributive justice in role 


interactions. It is the desire for justice and the use of 

















norms to realize it within a community that welds the 
natural division of labor into a culturally transmissible 
role system. The division of labor enables men to utilize 
resources more efficiently: the capacity to permanently en~ 
shrine a division of labor in a role system ensures the 
transmission of social activity through time and space, and 
promotes continued performance in the face of uncertainty 
and instability. The role system is thus mace possible only 
by the existence of the universal desire for justice. 
Ideally, a role system should work automatically. 
However, because people play soles imactaakiz,”” completion 
of social tasks requires management of available incentives 
to induce compliance with role requirements. This is accon- 
plished by the vertical division of labor between leaders 
and followers generally, and the segmentation of the domin- 
ance hierarchy into ordinally ordered statuses. Every social 
system has a dominance hierarchy based on authority which 
provides a basis for the coordination and integration of 
role activity. Once roles have been stratified hierarchi- 
cally, each role is assigned a status: in the simplest 


order, every role has a different status; in more complex 
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systems, roles are bracketed by strata. Class divisions in 
society are an example of bracketing applied to large aggre- 
gates of people. By attaching status to hierarchically 
arranged roles and encouraging competition for status, the 
social system is able tc siphon the most successful (and pre- 
sumably the most intelligent) to the top of the role system 
where competent management can mean the difference between 
the success or failure of social enterprise. Because suc- 
cess in competition based on competence evokes esteem, in- 
formal authority can be easily mobilized to augment formal 
authority, producing a powerful combination for eliciting 
compliance. Thus, at the human level, dominance integrates 
the division of labor or role system and the concept of suc- 
cess with valued tasks by allocating roles (statuses) on the 


22 
basis of competent performance. 


* mend some vertebrates, dominance integrates propa-~ 
gation and territoriality as a means of preserving the 
species by automatically adjusting the population te fit the 
food supply. Only males with territory can mate, and terri- 
tory must be won through competition. When the food supply 
is abundant, the size of territorial units decreases, in- 
creasing the number of males that can mate. Declining food 
supply reverses the precess. Reduction of mating oeppertuni- 
ties initiates a population decline which, in turn, increases 
the ratio of food to organisms. Dominance, by relating 
sexual rights to territory acquired through competition thus 
produces an automatic mechanism for keeping the population 
consonant with the supply of food and in the process 
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By itself, formal authority is insufficient for the 
task of mobilizing all of the compliance required for the 
efficient performance of complex social tasks. This proposi- 
tion finds major support from the existence of informal 
groups which invariably underlay formal role patterns. That 
informal groups exist is so commonplace an observation that 
no organizational theorist has thought it important enough 
to explain. Informal groups appear to exist because they 
enhance the efficiency of formal social structures. They do 
so by evolving an independent, informal authority structure 
based on the interaction of an unstable ego and sentiments, 
especially approval and disapproval. Performance of formal 
roles normally rests on exchange of generalized, physical 
reinforcers. The informal structure merely puts sentiments 
to work selectively altering ego strength to reinforce or 
elter behavior. In short, the informal group extends avaii- 
sble resources to include an abundant and virtually inex- 
haustible supply of sentiments and multiplies the opportuni- 
ties for control by employing them to manipulate ego strength, 


thus affecting behavior indirectly. The informal group 





imcreases the probability that the species as a whole will 
survive. Man seems to have lost these instinctual mechan- 
isms of control, and has been forced to rely upon politics 
and management instead. 
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effectively expands total compliance and, concomitantly, the 
overall efficiency of social enterprise. Of course, the ex-~- 
istence of informal groups can produce inefficiency if they 
are employed as resources in the competition for the control 
of management roles. In general, however, they provide man~ 
agement with an excellent opportunity for tapping additional 


resources in the mobilization of compliance. 


The Bifurcation of Culture 


The successful management of any social system rests 
partly on the bifurcation of the normative system into an 
elite (political) and a mass (civic) culture. The function 
ef a norm is to guide activity in a way that enhances dis- 
tributive justice within a community. The elite and mass, 
because they perform disparate functions (management and 
compliance respectively), behave according to different sets 
of rules, although great care is taken in every system to 
give the impression that everyone, rulers and ruled alike, 
Dehave according to the demands of the civic culture. Be- 
bevior appropriate to one culture is therefore either 
“deviant” or “stupid" in the other. For a politician to 
Solliow the civic culture in his dealings with other politi- 


cians would be classified as stupid in the political 
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culture, but courageous in the civic culture. Similarly, if 
a citizen displayed the behavior patterns of the politician 
in the civic culture, he would be classified as dishonest. 
Wahlke, et al. have discovered normative rules in state 
legislatures function to 

1) "promote group cohesion and solidarity,” ("re- 
spect for other members’ legislative rights, impersonality, 
modesty, independence of judgment," etc.), 

2) “promote predictability of legislative behavior" 
("performance of obligations, openness of aims, decisiveness, 
advanced notice of changed stand," etc.), 

3) “channel and restrain conflict" (conciliation, 
agency for party or administration, agency for legislative 
party, apprenticeship, seniority," etc.), 

4) “expedite legislative business" ("“self-restraint 
in debate, restraint in opposition, application, restraint 
in bill~introduction, commitment to job, limits of negotia- 
tion, compliance with group decisions, limits of partisan- 
ship, abstinence from dilatory action,”"), 


5) “give tactical advantages to individual member" 


(“courtesy, sociability, gracefulness in defeat, caution in 
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5 


commitments, negotiation, self-restraint in eeniai” A 
number of the specific rules, especially those discouraging 
absolute commitments and jealousness in pursuit of goals, 
and those exhorting compromise and negotiation, run counter 
to public expectations of what a legislator should do. 

Each normative subsystem performs vital functions 
Zor its segment and for the social system as a whole. In 
the first place, the bifurcation corresponds roughly to the 
natural, hierarchical division of labor between rulers and 
ruled. An elite exists precisely because centralizing most 
of the social power in the hands of a few persons is the 
most efficient way of meeting the adaptive management needs 
ef the group. The elite specializes in deciding and leading 
and the mass specializes in doing what it is told. In ef- 
fect, the existence of two cultures is one of the significant 
ways of reinforcing the natural allocation of superior power 


to the elite. Generally the civic culture says something 





43 Sonn C. Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan, and 


LeRoy C. Ferguson, The Legislative System: Explorations in 
Legislative Behavior (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1962), 
pp. 160-161. The authors summarize that "Unwritten rules of 
the game contribute in important ways .. . to maintaining 
institutional structure by supplementing the formal provi- 
sions which initially define the institution; .. . they are 
directly relevant to and supportive of the purposes and func- 
tions of the legislature as these are conceived of by the 
legislator: they maintain the working consensus essential 

te legislative performance." Ibid., p. 168. 
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about the value of compliance and a job well done while the 
political culture speaks to the necessity for the manioula- 
tion, control and command of human beings as if they were 
factors of production. Secondly, there are always latent 
conflicts between the elite and the mass, and the segmenta-~ 
tion of the cultures is an excellent way of isolating those 
conflicts in a manner that will least threaten the effi- 
ciency and solidarity of the group. Different normative 
standards legitimize differential distribution of values for 
work, and permits variation in the kinds of activities and 
techniques that can be employed in each work situation. 
Thus, the elite is entitled to more because it has more re- 
sponsibility. 

The civic culture also discourages direct involve- 
ment of the mass in the decision-making and implementation 
processes of the elite. In electoral polyarchies, partici-~ 
pation is limited to the selection among alternative candi- 
dates screened or advanced by the ruling class. The ruling 
class is thus protected and the masses feel they have par~- 
ticipated significantly by marking a ballot. The civic cul- 
ture generally typifies the homey virtues of folk society: 
it is thought to be superior to the political culture. When 


the seamier side of political life becomes visible, the mass 
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is appropriately horrified, and affirms the superiority of 
the civic culture by vowing never to wallow in the filth of 
the political arena. Which, of course, is precisely the de- 
sired response. Again, the elite is freed from the addi- 
tional encumbrance of mass participation in the difficult 
process of molding the resources of policy inte effective 
rale. Maintaining the myth that the masses participate mean- 
ingfully is functional because (1) it leads the masses to 
the conclusion that they have performed activities important 
to the group, which reduces, in turn, motivation for more 
direct participation; (2) it leaves the political arena free 
of untutored skills; and (3) it reinforces one of the pri- 
mary sources of motivation for the emission of activity use- 
ful to society: the belief in human equality. Thus, it 
undermines some motives, encourages others, and simultaneous- 
ly discourages the inefficiencies implicit in unskilled par- 
ticipation. On the whole, the bifurcation of norms into a 
political and civic culture is bhoth functional and convenient 
for a social system. 

Horizontal and vertical recruitment for the roles of 
the division of labor takes place through some formalized 
Beans at the point of recruitment, but also through a more 


general process of socialization prior to that point. In 
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general, those socialized within the elite milieu tend to 
assume elite positions as ‘ma. It is obvious that the 
upper class environment offers the kinds of stimulus pat- 
terns that are most favorable for the preduction of leaders 
and managers. Furthermore, every socialization setting, in- 
cluding the family, offers leadership opportunities, to 

which children with particular personality content are likely 
to respond favorably. The process of continually making suc- 
cessful leadership attempts in various settings establishes 

a general role set, not only in the mind of the child, but 

in the minds of observers. In effect, the child begins to 
think of himself as a leader and those around him come to 
yalidate that perception. successful leadership attempts 
also sharpen the tools of management in a way that would be 
impossible without such experience. Everyone internalizes 
the civic culture initially. However, some, as they develop 
through the socialization process, are selected by opportun- 
ity and personality disposition for leadership. At some 
point, the emerging leader discovers the existence of a new 


set of rules (political culture) that govern his behavior as 





rn Keller, Beyond the Ruling Class: Strategic 


Elites in Modern society (New York: Random House, 1963), 
Appendixes II, Iii, IV, VI. 














a leader, and begins to internalize them as he moves deeper 
into the social management system. The leader may not lose 
his belief in the civic culture, but rather may discover 

that in the civic culture he has a valuable tool for communi- 
cation with his followers. They think in terms of the civic 
culture and he speaks it when he talks to them. The bifurca- 
tion and its relationship to socialization, the distribution 


of power and the population can be schematized as follows: 


Figure 4.10 
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Primary and Secondary Functions 





Every social system must perform four ailocation 
functions in order to survive: allocation of work, alloca~ 
tion of values and costs, allocation of stability, and allo- 
cation of personality. Allocation is required precisely 
because the survival of the system depends upon how efficient- 
ly each of these functions is performed. Hence, the dominant 
environs of the social system are hierarchical and the chief 
mode of exchange is authority. A social system must divide 
labor as a condition to the realization of goals. Once 
roles have been defined, people must be assigned or recruited 
to play them. A role system cannot operate without actors. 
Similarly, actors cannot operate without inducements. Thus, 
after people have been assigned or recruited to roles, they 
are motivated to perform by the allocation of values and 
costs in exchange for compliance. Values and costs are also 
allocated in the process of deciding which tasks, out of a 
range of possibilities, will become the goal of the system. 
The act of forgoing some goals may be costly for some people. 
Similarly, the mere act of allocating a value entails pay- 
ment of a cost. Roles cannot be performed efficiently in 
the absence of appropriate levels of stability (which in- 


clude certainty and solidarity). Because stability for the 

















erstem may be costly for some of its members, it too must be 
grbitrarily allocated, preferably in the manner which most 
*scilitates internal efficiency. Finally, no system can 
Senction well without skilled participants who possess per- 
eomalities that are congruent with the particular roles to 
be performed. The social system must somehow socialize 
enough different personality types to effectively meet the 
cecruitment demands of the role system. The difficulty of 
this task obviously increases with the complexity of the 
Tole system. 

This latter function is performed by the stratified, 
bet unequal distribution of economic vaiues. The number, 
intensity and quality of economic values determines the gen~ 
eral condition of the socialization milieu: the greater the 
wamber of rewards, the more munificent, and the greater the 
~axber of punishments, the more aversive. In general, 
manificent environments encourage the development of intelli-~ 
sence while aversive environments retard such development. 
aversive, or lower class, socialization guarantees the exis- 
tence of organisms of Limited intelligence who are relative- 
ly compliant, and on that basis, are very capable of perform- 
img many of the lower order activities of a social system 


without experiencing the tension of boredom. The 
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Figure 4.11 (Continued) 
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The psychopath provides an excellent illustration of the 


socialization of particularistic personalities for the per- 


formance of highly specialized roles. According to William 


and Joan McCord, a psychopath 


is an abnormal, a ressive, 


ms aggressive 


highly impulsive person, who feels little or no guilt and is 
enable to form lasting bonds of affection with other human 
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William and Joan McCord, 
Hew Jersey: Van Nostrand, 1964), 


If human beings exchange activity for values 


The Psychopath (Princeton, 


Pp. 3. Italics in original. 
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that gratify their needs, then it follows that a psychopath 
would find it difficult to find gratifications in any social 
role except one that permitted or encouraged asocial, aggres- 
sive, exploitative and autocratic behavior. It happens that 
virtually all social systems have enforcement roles that de- 
mand expertise in the uses of violence: military cadre, 
policemen, prison and mental health custodians. Tt is reason= 
able to assume that psychopaths would be drawn to such roles 
if they rejected deviant or criminal roles. Thus, if a 
society found itself incapable of producing people who 

relish the discharge of violence, it might also find itself 
incapable of providing for external defense or internal 
social controls. One of the chief problems of socialization 
is achievement of a proper distribution of personalities for 
existing roles. A society incapable of employing its psycho- 
paths would have to expect widespread criminality or aggres- 
sive, nationalistic political movements. Under the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles, Weimar Germany was prohibited from 
organizing even a rudimentary army or navy, with the result 
that the unemployed German psychopath was forced to find 
gratifications in the outlet provided by the Nazi SS. The 
lesson is obvious. 


The four functional requisites of social systems 
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just elaborated can be classified as primary and overlay the 
four functional prerequisites of the Parsonian system. Ac- 
cording to William Mitchell, these functions include: 

1. Adaptation to the environment. 

2. Mobilization of resources to meet system goals. 

3. Integration of the members. 

4. Maintenance of the value and normative system and 

tension-management. 
Hereafter, I shall refer to the Parsonian functions as 
secondary. I have placed the two in a single model. 
{see Figure 4.12). 
One serious limitation of the Parsonian model is the 

literal acceptance of the maxim that every function has a 
corresponding and specific structure. Thus, adaptive prob- 
tems are resolved by an economy, goal attainment problems by 
a polity, pattern-maintenance and tension-management prob~ 
lems by a latency system, and social control problems by an 
integration system. Though accurate as a first approxima- 
tion, this view is grossly oversimplified. It is clear, for 
example, that polities, especially democracies, are less in- 
yolved in the formulation of authoritative goals than in 
synthesizing numerous private aspirations into public policy. 


according to Mitchell, polities perform four specific func- 


tions: 





27itchell, p. 5. 




















Figure 4.12 
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1. The authoritative Specification of system goals. 

2. The authoritative mobilization of resources to 

implement goals. 

3. The integration of the system. 

4. The allocation of values and costs .28 

However, every other subsystem performs similar functions: 

1) economies set goals authoritatively, mobilize re- 
sources, integrate the system through a just distri- 
bution of work and values, and allocate many values 
and costs; 

2) solidities specialize in integration and in the 
process allocate costs; 

3) modalities allocate goals by implanting socially de- 
Slrable aspirations in the young, mobilize resources 
by socializing the right kinds of personalities for 
the role system, and integrates (produces stability) 
by creating an optimal ratio of personalities to 
roles. 

In reality, each subsystem shares allocation func- 


tions with other subsystems. The polity and the economy 


share responsibility for the allocation, authoritative or 





48 14., pe 7. 


2°nnis may have been what Durkheim had in mind with 
the concept of organic solidarity. See Emile Durkheim, The 


Division of Labor in Society (New York: Free Press, 1964), 





























otherwise, cof most of the significant values of the social 
system. The polity, in turn, has major responsibility, with 
the modality, for allocating personality. Whenever the 
polity makes an authoritative allocation, it has significant 
impact on the distribution of both economic values and pres- 
tige or status, both of which have prime significance in the 
stratification of socialization environments. As a result, 
it helps determine, indirectly at least, who gets what per~ 
sonality. The economy shares major responsibility with the 
solidity for the allocation of work. Work is partly dis- 
tributed on the basis of the division of labor and the in- 
herent demands of the role system, but it is also allocated 
by the principle of distributive justice. Role recruitment 
on the basis of skill is an important, and integrating form 
ef justice: job, salary and energy expended must be commen- 
surate with skill, competence and ability if an enterprise 
is to maintain the efficient involvement of the worker. If 
2 worker is instrumentally involved and continues to work, 

we must assume that he is relatively happy with what he gets 
Sor his work. Part of his satisfaction must therefore arise 
from the existence of distributive justice. In short, the 
belief that one is getting what one deserves and that others 


are being similarly rewarded is a powerful force for social 
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integration. Even specialization does not entirely destroy 
integration because the work group, by its very nature, con- 
tinues to be an important source of Opportunities for the 
exchange of sentiments, for exposure to neurologically satis- 
fying challenges, and for the discharge of accumulated 
energy. Energy expended in work is energy that cannot be 
directed toward disintegrative activities. Tired men and 
women are no threat to society. Finally, the solidity an 
modality share in the distribution of stability, the latter 
through the internalization in the young of common standards 
ef perception (models of reality) and evaluation (primitive 
beliefs). The solidity allocates stability by sanctioning 
Geviants--tension is managed by forcing the deviant to obey 
morms or face punishment. The modality enhances stability 
by implanting and reinforcing belief in the civic culture in 
the mind of the mass. 

The primary and secondary functions of each major 
subsystem, the routine techniques of realization, and the 
imstitutional settings of performance can be summarized as 


= 30 
follows: 





30, assume a highly segmented and developed social 
®ystem as an empirical model. 
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I. The Econony 

Primary Functions: the efficient performance of in- 
portant adaptive tasks through the allocation of 
values and costs to induce work. 

Secondary Functions: acquisition, aggregation and en- 
ployment of the factors of production (capital, 
labor, management, natural resources, etc.) as a 
means of creating and distributing scarce values, 
normally wealth. 

Techniques: the instrumental separation of activity 
horizontally and vertically (division of labor) 
and the coordination and integration of each separ- 
ate activity through authoritative management of 
incentives in hierarchical settings. 

Institutions: the firm, plant, work group and market. 

II. The Polity 

Primary Functions: to allocate values and costs, 
formulate goals, and mobilize resources both 
authoritatively and decisively as a means of main- 
taining an existing state of the system, progress- 
ing to another state, and/or reduction of conflict 


within the system. 

















Secondary Functions: to acquire, aggregate and employ 
those factors of rule (power, intelligence, sup- 
port, legitimacy) which are required for making 
and implementing authoritative policy govisiveiy.” 

Techniques: the mobilization of compliance through 
manipulation of incentives (physical values and 
sentiments); channeling of behavior through the 
routine use of authority, influence and coercion; 
interest articulation and aggregation; decision- 
making, ~-implementation, and adjudication.” 

Institutions: power structures, regimes, decisional 
systems, implementation systems, agencies of 
political control and recruitment. 

III. The Modality 

Primary Functions: to allocate personalities consonant 

with the demands of the role system, and to im- 


plant and reinforce the civic culture. 





#1 necisively” implies ultimate and binding for 
society as a whole, supported by a monopoly of ultimate and 
legitimate coercion. H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From 
Mex Weber (New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), p. 78. 

32 a sbriel Almond, “A Functional Approadh to Compara- 
tive Politics," in Gabriel Almond and James Coleman (eds.), 


Tee Politics of Developing Areas (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
wersity Press, 1960), pp. 3-64. 
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Secondary Functions: to aggregate and use the factors 
ef socialization efficiently to shape behavior, 
and lay a foundation for the maintenance of modal 
behavior patterns. 

Techniques: authoritative manipulation of values. 

Institutions: primary (families) and secondary agents 
(school, church, paracivic groups). 

IV. Solidity 

Primary Functions: to allocate stability through the 
just distribution of values and enforcement of 
social norms. 

Secondary Functions: to integrate the social system 
by reducing tension and punishing Geviance. 

Technigues: enforcement and reinforcement of norms, 
mores, and laws authoritatively through the manipu- 
lation of rewards and punishments; judicial 
(coercive) settlement of conflict; cathexis and 
ritual. 

Institutions: agencies of informal social control 
(witch-hunts); agencies for the formal management 
ci criminal, economic and secial justice (police, 
courts, prison, welfare assistance, and schools); 


agencies of performance (theaters, churches, or- 
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ganized athletics); agencies of ritual (church, 
secular rite, funerals, rites of passage, rites 


of investiture and divestiture). 
Evolution 


Social systems evolve at two levels: specific and 
general. The goal of evolution appears to be efficient con- 
version of thermodynamic energy, as measured by the complex- 
ity and degree of integration of the conversion organization. > 
Specific evolution refers to adaptive specialization or seg~ 
mentation which creates greater exploitation of thermodynamic 
energy within a given environment. It is development “in 
the sense of progression along a line from one point to an- 
other, from less to more adjusted to a given habitat.“ 
General evolution, by contrast, means the successful integra- 
tion of adaptive specializations which produce “greater (in 
=>solute terms) energy exploitation" and "greater all~around 


35 
ecaptibility." In effect, specific evolution is the way a 


Social system gets greater conversion of thermodynamic 





33 
* veatinin Harding, David Kaplan, Marshall Sahlins and 
@zan Service, Evolution and Culture (Ann Arbor: University 
= Michigan Press, 1960), p. 21. 
35 


34 hia., p. 22. Ibid., p. 23. 
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energy through a more intensive exploitation of a given 
milieu while general evolution is a means of generating 
greater exploitation of all envirenments through successful 
integration of specific adaptations. success with specific 
evolution implies failure with general evolution because 
successful management of the internal environment destroys 
the incentive to break out of that environment. Thus, suc- 
cess at the level of general evolution depends upon failure 


at the level of specific evolution. If culture “continues 


36 
the evolutionary process by other means," then: 


specific cultural evolution df adaptation of cul- 
tural traits to the exploitation of the internal environ~ 
ment, and the synthesis of these traits with new ones in- 
troduced by innovation or Aisguiten;” 

general cultural evolution df the capacity of one 
culture to dominate or replace another through a superior 
ability to integrate specific evolutions in ways that 
enable the exploitation cf “greater ranges of energy 
resources .. . than the lower fica.” 


Inherent in the definition is the implication that specific 


evolution involves a process of internal adaptation and 





36 : 3 
*©rpia. 37 pid., ps 24. Sibid., p. 37. 
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segmentation, while general evolution embraces a much larger 
process of external dominance over new and potentially un- 
familiar environments or cultures. 

Whoever says evolution means social Change. Sources 
of change are internal or external, The internal sources 
are genotypic, that is to say, implicit in the nature of the 
organism and social organization. The moment that elementary 
behavior merges with aggregate activity, the functions once 
performed singly by and for each party to interaction come 
under the scope of specialized social activity. Each secon- 
dary function of a social system has antecedents in elemen- 
tary human behavior, and hence resides either in human na- 
ture or in the nature of human interaction. Four activities 
or propensities are characteristic of human interaction: 
exchange, learning, politics and justice. Politics and jus- 
tice are general motivational components of the erganism; 
tearning is an unintended, but simultaneous conseguence of 
@echange. The social concomitant of elementary exchange is 
@ specialized economic system. Learning, the other side of 
tee exchange coin, emerges as a socialization system, or 
@ecality. Politics specializes at the aggregate level into 
@ political system, or polity; elementary justice works out 


@ 2 tension-management system, or solidity. Thus, 
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Figure 4.13 
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Each manifold of the social system is a mirror image of the 


manifold 


opposite it. Learning and exchange are simultan- 


@cous, but each generates a different set of aggregate ac- 


tivities. 


These, in turn, even though they have widely 


separated results in time and space (modality and economy), 





